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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Lectures on the Ethics ofT.H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and J. 
Martineau. By Henry Sidgwick:. London, Macmillan and Co. , 
Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. xli, 374. 
The aim of the late Professor Sidgwick in these lectures, which 
formed a single course, delivered several times to his students at Cam- 
bridge, is clearly stated by the author himself in the introductory lec- 
ture on Martineau : "It appeared to me that having expounded my 
own system in my book, what I could further do in the way of mak- 
ing it clear would be best done in the form of criticism on the views 
of others " (p. 315). Accordingly, he takes Green as the representa- 
tive of transcendentalism, Spencer as that of evolutionism, and Mar- 
tineau as standing for the latest version of the intuitional theory of 
ethics. It is with the theories of Green and Spencer that Sidgwick 
is especially anxious to come to terms. The editor of the volume, 
Miss Constance Jones, of Girton College, who must be congratulated 
upon the care and skill which she has brought to bear not only upon 
the text of the lectures, but also upon the exhaustive "analytical sum- 
mary," remarks in her preface : " Before the publication in 1874 of 
The Methods of Ethics — the great constructive achievement of which 
was the unification of intuitionism and Benthamite utilitarianism — the 
prominent doctrines in English ethical thought were the intuitional 
and utilitarian views, and these were currently regarded as being in 
thoroughgoing antagonism to each other. Later, Professor Sidgwick 
came to regard the transcendentalist and evolutionist schools as the 
principal rivals in contemporary English ethics of his own system. . . 
Readers of The Methods of Ethics have sometimes complained that it 
does not contain a more detailed consideration of Green's ethical 
theory. Green's Prolegomena to Ethics, however, did not appear un- 
til after the publication of the early editions of Professor Sidgwick's 
book. The same is true of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of 
Ethics, and of Dr. Martineau's Types of Ethical Theory, which latter 
is probably the most influential recent work on ethics from an entirely 
' intuitional ' standpoint. The following Lectures are thus to some 
extent supplementary to The Methods of Ethics. ' ' 

As might be expected from this statement of their scope and method, 
these lectures are even more critical and less constructive than The 
Methods of Ethics, or rather the construction is even more indirect 
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than in the earlier work. And while the volume can hardly be said 
to raise our opinion of its author's critical acumen, it throws no little 
light upon several points in his own theory, and by the very limita- 
tions of insight which it reveals, especially in the criticism of the 
transcendental theory, enables us better to understand the alternative 
accepted by Sidgwick and his reasons for its acceptance. It is pecu- 
liarly instructive, as well as often entertaining, to be privileged to 
' assist ' at Sidgwick's personal encounters with the critics of his own 
theory ; and the comparative freedom of the lecture style allows him 
to develop a gift of humor which the reader of the Methods would 
hardly have suspected. We can easily believe the editor's statement 
that the lectures were "listened to with delight " by Professor Sidg- 
wick's pupils. They might well be taken as models of what academic 
lectures to advanced pupils ought to be. 

The discussion of Spencer and Martineau may be passed over lightly 
by the reviewer. In the case of Martineau, it may be questioned 
whether the intrinsic importance of the theory warrants its inclusion 
in such a course of lectures, at least in their published form ; still the 
fact that Sidgwick considered the theory important enough to be 
treated along with the other two, and that the discussion of it gives 
him the opportunity of differentiating the intuitional element in his 
own theory from the intuitionism of the ' Common Sense ' school, as 
well as from Martineau' s peculiar version of the theory, is perhaps 
a sufficient reason for its publication in the present volume. The 
chief points in the discussion had already, however, been made by the 
author in his criticism of Martineau in The Methods of Ethics (Bk. iii, 
ch. 12). 

The discussion of Spencer occupies the largest space, but is largely 
devoted to what Sidgwick calls "the details of Utilitarian politics." 
The main point which he is concerned to establish against Spencer is 
the impossibility of exchanging the empirical for the ' rational ' or 
deductive method, or of making utilitarianism ' scientific, ' by con- 
necting hedonism with evolutionism or ' relative ' with ' absolute ' 
ethics. By a consideration of particular cases, after his own manner, 
Sidgwick has no difficulty in showing not only that in all these cases 
' ' we have to fall back on empirical utilitarianism, ' ' but that Spencer 
himself illustrates this necessity in his own procedure. For the most 
part, indeed, he finds Spencer's own utilitarianism "empirical to tri- 
viality, ' ' and he is never more effective or entertaining than when he 
is engaged in exposing the commonplaceness and triviality that under- 
lie the pompous technical language and scientific phraseology of Mr. 
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Spencer. "For instance, in the chapters on Marital, Parental, and 
Filial Beneficence, and in those which discuss the positive duties of 
'aiding the sick and the injured,' and giving 'pecuniary aid to rela- 
tives and friends,' Mr. Spencer's counsels, judicious for the most part, 
are usually courageously commonplace. He tells us that when a man 
in business thinks of asking a brother to lend him money, ' there may 
fitly be hesitation on both sides ' ; and suggests that the brother who 
hesitates to lend may feel that he is taking a ' wise forethought ' for 
the welfare of a brother disposed to borrow, by sparing him the anx- 
iety that the debt would cause. Perhaps it would be difficult for 
philosophy to illuminate further this delicate problem ; but certainly 
one hardly required to have surveyed the process of the world from 
the nebula to the nineteenth century, in order to attain this degree of 
insight into fraternal duty " (pp. 310-31 1). 

Most readers will doubtless turn with special interest to the lectures 
on Green, not only on account of the essential importance of Green's 
theory, but because it is this form of ethical theory that offers the most 
serious opposition to that of Sidgwick himself. The discussion suffers, 
however, from a single fatal defect, already suggested, namely, the 
author's inability to appreciate the point of view which he is criticis- 
ing to the extent which is necessary to give his criticism substantial 
value ; with the best intentions in the world, Sidgwick never seems to 
have been able to take, even provisionally, and in order to understand 
its significance, the idealistic point of view. In the discussion of 
Green, we seldom feel that Sidgwick is master of the situation as we 
do throughout the discussion of Spencer and Martineau. The discus- 
sion gathers round three main points : ( 1 ) the connection, or absence 
of connection, between Green's ethics and his metaphysics; (2) 
Green's failure to differentiate will from intellect, or to recognize the 
fact of "wilful choice of evil "; (3) the ambiguity of his view of the 
good, his oscillation between a wider view of it as realization of capa- 
bilities in general and a narrower view of it as realization of moral 
capability, the latter view alone establishing its "non-competitive" 
character. 

1. Sidgwick succeeds, I think, in making out the absence of any 
organic connection between Green's ethics and his metaphysics. 
"Supposing that the argument in Book I is completely cogent, it 
still remains for Green to explain the bearing of it on the problems 
of ethics : to explain how we are to get an ' idea of holiness, ' of an 
' infinitely and perfectly good will, ' out of this conception of a combin- 
ing, self-distinguishing, and self-objectifying agency : to explain what 
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perfection the human spirit can aim at, so far as it is merely conceived 
as the reproduction of such an agency, except the increase of knowl- 
edge, extensively or intensively — the presence of the combining in- 
telligence of a more extensive manifold of combined objects, or the 
presence of them as more effectively combined. As we shall find, 
nothing can be more unlike this conception than Green's moral 
ideal ; in which, indeed, as I shall hereafter argue, knowledge rather 
occupies a too subordinate place ; but assuming his metaphysical argu- 
ments valid, and his ethical view sound, there seems to me a great 
logical gap to be filled up in passing from the one to the other. . . . 
I, at least, can find no grounds in the argument of Book I for attrib- 
uting to Green's spiritual principle any such characteristic as the 
term ' holiness ' expresses : I cannot even find adequate reasons for 
attributing to it anything analogous to will. It is merely, so far as I 
understand, an eternal intellect out of time, to which all time and its 
contents are eternally and (we may say) indifferently present ; being 
equally implied in the conception of any succession, it is not shown to 
carry with it the conception of progress towards an end in the series of 
motions or changes of which the process of the world in time con- 
sists. The series might be altogether purposeless — a meaningless 
round of change — and still the ' unification ' which appears to be 
the sole function of Green's eternal mind would be none the less com- 
pletely performed. And even if we grant that such a progress is im- 
plied in the development of the eternal consciousness in us, it is . . . 
still a purely intellectual progress, a growth of that which knows in 
knowledge alone " (pp. n-14). 

2. Green's failure to differentiate will from intellect might perhaps 
be regarded as the result of the influence of his metaphysical intel- 
lectualism upon his psychology of ethics, if not upon his ethics proper. 
Sidgwick's argument here seems rather forced. Since in all cases of 
choice, according to Green, the object is chosen as constituting the 
' good ' of the agent, it follows that there is no " wilful choice of 
evil." Green is "so far under the influence of ancient Greek and 
especially Aristotelian modes of thought as to ignore usually, and ex- 
pressly exclude sometimes, that wilful choice of wrong known to be 
wrong which is so essential an element in the modern Christian moral 
consciousness of ' sin ' " (p. 25). " In my view what is personally, or 
deliberately, chosen, is to be distinguished from what is chosen as 
' right, ' ' good, ' or ' reasonable ' — the latter terms being used as 
equivalent. I hold . . . that in ' wilful sin ' I have chosen evil 
known as such ; on the other hand, in deliberate self-sacrifice I have 
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preferred the ' good ' of others to mine — not consciously identified 
it with mine " (p. 27). Green confuses, in short, "choice" with 
"judgment as to choice-worthiness " ; his view, on the whole, is that 
"vicious choice is always made under an illusory belief that the end 
chosen is the chooser's greatest good " (p. 39). But while it is true 
that " 'willing the best ' is not the same thing as conceiving it," and 
that vicious choice is not reducible to intellectual error, Green's view, 
fairly interpreted, does not seem to carry these implications, and it 
cannot be maintained that the choice of evil differs from the choice 
of good, so far as th.e form of the action is concerned. 

3. Coming to the properly ethical issue, Sidgwick admits that " if 
Green can consistently maintain an ' idea of true good ' that ' does 
not admit of the distinction between good for self and good for others,' 
his system will, in this respect, have a fundamental superiority over 
hedonism" (p. 65). It was, indeed, one of Sidgwick' s own fun- 
damental positions in The Methods of Ethics that on the hedonistic 
theory, even when based upon intuitional principles, such a dualism 
between egoistic and altruistic good is inevitable. He finds, however, 
two distinct interpretations of true good in Green's Prolegomena to 
Ethics, the one of which makes the good non-competitive, while the 
other makes it no less truly competitive than the hedonistic interpre- 
tation does. He " allowed his thought to swing like a pendulum be- 
tween a wider and a narrower ideal of the good, sometimes expanding 
it to Culture, sometimes narrowing it to virtue and the good will " 
(p. 71). " He entirely fails to see how the acceptance of the pro- 
posed condition of true good, that it ' does not admit of the distinc- 
tion between good for self and good for others, ' inevitably alters, and 
alters radically, the common notions of virtue, even the notions to 
which he himself adheres most unquestioningly and emphatically in 
his delineations of the moral ideal" (p. 66). "His own concep- 
tions of justice, self-denial, self-sacrifice, as he himself expounds 
them, involve the conception of possible incompatibility between 
benefit to one man and benefit to another " (p. 65). He speaks con- 
stantly of the ' sacrifices ' made by the virtuous man, of his ' self-sacri- 
ficing will,' his ' habitual self-denial,' his 'self-renunciations.' Yet 
the virtuous man is aiming at ' good ' or ' self-satisfaction,' and " what 
sacrifice is there in giving up things that are no sort of good to one ' ' 
(p. 68) ? " In all this I seem to -find, in Green's account of moral 
action, pagan or neo-pagan elements of ethical thought — in which 
the governing conception takes the form of self-regard — combined 
with Christian or post-Christian elements, without any proper philo- 
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sophical reconciliation of the two " (p. 68). But is not Sidgwick's 
criticism here again a little forced ? Even in a theory of Self-realiza- 
tion there is a legitimate place for self-sacrifice, and even if the self- 
sacrifice of the virtuous man is never a sacrifice of ultimate good, it is 
surely permissible, and necessary if we would avoid pedantry, to ' speak 
with the vulgar ' on this as on other topics. And as to the ultimate 
issue between the pagan and the Christian estimate of good, every- 
thing depends upon the relation in which we conceive the compet- 
itive elements to stand to the non-competitive, upon whether we sub- 
ordinate the latter to the former or conversely. That for Green the 
good will is the supreme good is indubitable. On the other hand, the 
complete good, we may say, includes for him those intellectual and 
aesthetic elements which, while in themselves they are competitive, 
cease to be so when subordinated to, or taken up as elements in, the 
good will, as the supreme good. 

Even the severe condemnation which Sidgwick passes upon Green's 
interpretation of Greek ethics is significant of Green's own real posi- 
tion. The condemnation is that Green reads Christian meanings into 
Greek ethical thought ; Sidgwick finds him ' ' modernizing very 
naively. ' ' He tries to make Socrates and Plato say that the supreme 
good is the will to be good ; he seeks to socialize the Aristotelian vir- 
tues of courage and temperance. It is hardly conceivable that one 
whose own thought was at least half pagan should have so completely 
failed to understand the great expressions of the pagan spirit. 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 

Experimental Psychology and Culture. By George Malcolm 
Stratton. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. 331. 
Professor Stratton, of the University of California, has in this attrac- 
tive sheaf of essays put forth a volume of distinct value — a value due 
not alone to the intrinsic merit, originality, and pertinence of the data 
and views presented, but even more to the underlying strength and 
unity of the interpretation of larger psychological issues that pervades 
the whole. This interpretation contributes to a reconciliation of the 
apparent antagonism between the experimentalist and the introspec- 
tionist ; to a reassertion of the proprietary and hereditary tenure of the 
psychological estate in behalf of contemporary psychologists, for whom 
experimental mindedness is an indispensable warrant for continued 
sovereignty ; to a varied proof that the psychology of to-day deals 
neither with the corpora vilia, nor with the superficial or incidental 
aspects of mind, but in spite of difference of approach and of novelty 



